ord Grant Aids 


acial Harmony 


A grant of $15,000 to expand a 
~ogram of racial understanding has 
“en made to the Department of 
ocial Welfare of the UCMS by the 
ord Foundation’s Fund for the Re- 

blic. The grant is for one year. 


The Department said the money 
ill be used ‘“‘to provide leadership 
nd consultation to churches in met- 
spolitan areas that face racial, cul- 
‘ral and economic changes in their 
sighborhoods.” The: grant also will 
rlp the Department “explore with. 
‘isciples of Christ Churches ways 
» develop community education 

d action programs that draw upon 
ne community’s resources for the 
lution of racial problems.” 


'& SUMMER 
SRK CAMPS 


summer of service once again has 
‘ht the imagination of some sixty Dis- 
+s young people. They will be scattered 
Europe, in the Far East, and at vari- 


hpoints in the United States. 


DIRECTORS’ TRAINING CAMP, 

FLANNER HOUSE, INDIANAP- 
PS, JUNE 11-20, may be considered as 
“kick-off” work camp session for the 


mer, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Nelson, Peoria, 
linois, will serve as directors. Those 
arolled so far include Richard Dick- 
sson, Alhambra, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. 
tacy Dolby, Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. and 
irs. Jack Garrett, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
ir. and Mrs. Clifton Rigg, Tacoma, 
Yash.; Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Sellards, 
‘hampaign, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
.. Story, Danville, Illinois, and Mr. 
fee srold C. Wilson, Jamestown, 
ad: 
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IN THE NEWS 


The tempo increases as July draws 
close, when it may be too late to help the 
refugee family who has been waiting. . . . 


© OHIO churches have resolved to 
do their part and requested that forty 
families be assigned to their state. 
Fifteen were assigned the first week 
of May. The Office Secretaries in the 
offices of the Ohio Christian Mission- 
ary Society have joined together and 
completed an assurance for an individ- 
eed look forward to doing “their 
part.” 


© KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, wel- 
comed the first of Central Christian’s 
eleven family units on May 8th—the 
Svilpe family of three. 


® TENNESSEE welcomed George 
Syty in Tullahoma—the one refugee 
for whom assurances were completed, 
to date, in that state. 


® TEXAS welcomed their first ref- 
ugee (of the thirteen family units cov- 
ered) when Ivan Pujev arrived in 
Lampasas. 


Act Now! 


After July it may be too late for you to 
sponsor a refugee. Act now by completing 
an assurance saying you will sponsor a 
family and will provide them with work 
of specific type. Get your family today 
from the Department of Social Welfare. 

ELLA WILLIAMS, 
Field Representative 


Cost of this camp is $25, plus travel. 
Work camp procedures and philosophy 
constitute part of the training program as 
well as discussions on group behavior and 
working on actual projects at Flanner 
House. 


@® LOS ANGELES CAMP, JUNE 25- 
AUG. 20, is a joint project between Ava- 
lon Community Center and All Peoples 
Christian Church and Community Center. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson will direct this 
camp and will have as an associate 
director, Robert Regenold, Campus 


Minister for the past year at Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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U. N. PRESTIGE 
GROWS IN 
MIDDLE EAST 
CRISES 


With a second round of talks on basic 
issues proposed for June, the tenuous 
Arab-Israeli truce, arranged in April, 
loomed as a major triumph for the United 
Nations. Prestige of the U. N. zoomed 
upward as Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s cease fire agreement provided 
valuable time for further negotiations. 
Mr. Hammerskjold’s achievement was all 
the more impressive because his mission 
was authorized by the Security Council 
only after unilateral efforts seemed inca- 
pable of stopping a shooting war. 


Respite the relief felt when both sides 
agreed to a truce there was no disposition 
to regard the U. N. settlement as “peace.” 
Observers generally recognized that basic 
issues must be faced almost at once if the 
Middle East tinder box was not to be 
aflame again. This attitude in itself ap- 
peared to be a definite step forward. A 
second gain was the U. N.’s strategic role. 
More hope for a real settlement was seen 
if, in addition to arranging a ceasefire, the 
U. N. received the expected mandate to 
negotiate on basic issues. 


Only the months ahead can tell for cer- 
tain whether Mr. Hammarskjold’s armis- 
tice enforcement machinery will hold up. 
Specifically, this machinery includes an 
increased number of mobile U. N. peace 
observation teams. In addition, improve- 
ments were made in local arrangements 
for reporting truce violations. It is the 
hope of world statesmen that the increase 
in U. N. strength can ease tensions suffi- 
ciently to permit negotiators to talk about 
basic terms. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


| WHO’S PUSHIN’ | 


Politicians, perhaps more than most of 
us, agree that we have made great prog- 
ress in race relations over the past 20 
years. Southern politicians are first in line 
to proclaim that rapid strides have been 
made in providing first class citizenship to 
Negroes. They point to the right to vote— 
and the increased number of Negroes who 
do vote; to better economic opportunity— 
Negroes are still averaging a little better 
than half of the white average—but that’s 
improvement; to equalization of teacher 
salaries and to equalized school facilities 
in many places. 


Now the politician points to all this 
with pride, for the purpose of making a 
point. The point being that given time and 
left alone, the southern politicians will 
continue to do what they have so well 
begun. “‘We’ve done fine,” they say, “with- 
out the help of agitators. And now agitat- 
ors are making the job impossible, may 
even undo all the gains we’ve made.” So 
stop pushin’ us. 


This plea of “stop pushin’” has now 
been taken up by editorial writers in all 
geographic areas of the U. S. It might be 
a good exercise to discern who it is that’s 
pushin’. 


But first before we do, it may be worth 
the time to examine the record that every- 
body agrees to—the record of rapid ad- 
vance. That record is real and as Ameri- 
cans we can all be proud of it. But the 
record also shows clearly that every 
change that improved the economic, edu- 
cational, or political situation of the Ne- 
groes came as a result of legal action on 
behalf of the Negroes. The people now 
pointing most loudly were among those 
predicting dire consequences when any of 
the proposals were first adopted. 


This resistance to improvement at the 
time it occurred is part of the record and 
should be included in any report of the 
achievements. 

Now let’s look at the plea “Stop Push- 
mae” 

The resistance to compliance to the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on public schools, 
organized into White Citizens’ Councils, 
has stated that the Supreme Court is 
“forcing” the south. The NAACP has be- 
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come the chief whipping boy, being credit- 
ed on the one hand with brainwashing the 
9 Supreme Court Justices and accused as 
well of being “Communist.” The methods 
of the W.C.C. include intimidation and 
economic pressures as well as legal action. 
In public statements they deplore vio- 
lence and deny their methods encourage 
others to violence. (How thin the claim to 
non-violence is should be clear from the 
attack on Singer Nat Cole at Birmingham. 
The physical attack and attempted kid- 
nap was planned by members of the An- 
niston, Ala., W.C.C.) 


Because of this organized resistance, 
and the violence it has promised, politi- 
cians and editors have declared that inte- 
grationists are pushing the south too hard. 


Who is it that’s pushin’? 


Northern opinion, as expressed in daily 
papers? Not unless you so interpret the 
reporting of the legal cases involving hu- 
man rights. Certainly the editorial page 
has been less than crusading on the issue. 
Is it “pressure” for reporters to cover the 
events, which they neither plan or partici- 
pate in? The point can be made that pa- 
pers in northern cities do not report racial 
issues in their own town with the same 
clarity as they cover such events in the 
South. But that is a-different point. 


Lhe.N Aw CP 


Hardly, the NAACP has consistently 
followed methods that are in themselves 
assurance of a long range approach. That 
is, the NAACP has followed the methods 
of legal action—the signing of petitions, 
the filing of a suit, the patient following 
up of court procedures. It can be made to 
appear that some cases involving NAACP 
might have been delayed until tensions 
were relieved — but examination of the 
cases — Autherine Lucy for example — 
shows that the case itself began 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or 10 years ago. Is it “too fast” to have 
court opinion given 10 years after a case 
is entered? Even should the NAACP de- 
cide to push as fast as they could—and 
we can certainly understand that some of 
their leaders recommend just that—court 
cases entered now would be at least 5 
years in being cleared by the courts. 
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Who, then, is pushin’? . 


The churches? We’d like to believe this 
was so. But we have no evidence to sup- 
port it. Only in Virginia has there been 
anything like a church stand on the issue 
of segregation. The churches in Virginia, 
by their stand, have made it possible to 
“talk about segregation.” But this is hard- 
ly pushing anyone toward anything. 


_ The Supreme Court? 


In May, 1955, the Court called for ae- 
tion in local communities by local school 
administration and boards. It passed the 
authority to implement this action to Fed- 
eral District Courts. So far no Court has 
moved to do anything except hear cases 
brought by citizens of the district. The 
Courts have taken no initiative. 


Who’s pushing’? 


It doesn’t seem to be any of the groups 
identified by those who ask that the push- 
ing stop. Could it be that the determina- 
tion of Negro Americans, as displayed 
clearly in Montgomery, Alabama, is one 
of the chief forces in the situation? And 
could another pressure, felt as pushing, be 
the conscience of the politicians, editors 
and other public leaders. Finding pressure 
from the Citizens Council brought to bear 
that nothing can change in the status quo, 
it could be that the conscience of sensitive 
men is pushing them. Not identifying the 
pressure to do what they fear to do, they 
yet feel it, and resist it. 


Lewis H. DEER 


DISCIPLES TO ATTEND 
UNITED NATIONS SEMINARS 


Southeast Asia and World Economie 
Development will be the study themes for 
150 Disciples of Christ who attend United 
Nations Seminars: December 3-6, 1956, 
and April 29-May 2, 1957. 


This is the eleventh year that U.N, 
Seminars have been sponsored by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Invited to 
attend are ministers, laymen, laywomen 
and students. Enrollment is on a_ first 
come first serve basis. Further information 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Social Welfare, UCMS, 222 South Dow- 
ney Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


THE MONTH IN BRIEF 


With only two months to go if it is to adjourn by July 31 before the party conventions, Congress is working hard on routine legis- 
ion but does not appear too interested in ground-breaking or controversial measures. Still awaiting final action are measures on 
‘S. participation in the Organization for Trade Cooperation, foreign aid, appropriations for the specialized agencies of the UN, 
eral aid to school construction, civil rights, public housing, and proposals to amend the immigration and refugee laws. 


Appropriatio:s for the various Executive agencies are making their way through the legislative mill. On May 10 the House voted 
-0 to appropriate $33,635,066,000, for the Defense Department for fiscal 1957. This appropriation, which is by far the largest 
ny executive agency, does not include funds for atomic energy development of foreign aid. 


“Both the Senate and House have passed revised farm bills containing a soil bank plan to take land out of production at a low 
t up to $1.2 billion per year, but no election year advance payments as the President had requested. The revised bills also contain 
two amendments urged by the FCNL to provide for more ocean freight reimbursement for person-to-person distribution of 
surpluses overseas, and for processing costs. Despite this bill which it is hoped will be acceptable to the President, it is fair to 
.clude that the problem of surpluses will be with us for many years to come. 


[Many members of Congress are becoming increasingly vocal in criticizing the Supreme Court for its recent rulings on segrega- 
, civil liberties and labor relations. 


Overshadowing all these events was the cloud of the most recent hydrogen bomb exploded in the mid-Pacific. The bomb, believed 
have released energy equivalent to 10,000,000 tons of TNT, was said to be capable of destroying buildings with brick walls 
thteen inches thick at a distance of six and a half miles. 


zen action can be effective in helping to shape policy here in Washington — SEE ACTION ARROWS » 9 9 


NATE AND HOUSE REVIEW FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


One of the major unfinished items of Congressional business this session is the foreign aid program. As this Newsletter goes to 
ss, the House Foreign Affairs Committee has reported a bill which reduces by $1 billion the request for military aid and reduces 
a net amount of $1 million the request for various forms of economic aid. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee is expected 
ssue its report shortly. After the full Senate and House act on their Committee recommendations for foreign aid authorization, 

bther legislation is necessary to appropriate the requested funds. These funds must be approved by the House and Senate Appro- 
tations Committees and then by both legislative bodies before the 1957 Mutual Security Act is finally launched. 


ployed by supporters of non-military aid The need for the United States to base 
its foreign aid program on a positive de- 
sire to help other people rather than on a 
pghly 83% for military expenditures negative reaction to another nation’s for- 
i! defense support, and 17% for non- eign policy was stressed in testimony pre- 
liitary economic development, technical has been that technical assistance and eco- cented to the Senate Foreign Relations 
‘stance and other programs, John Fos- nomic aid come to be regarded in the (Committee by E. Raymond Wilson of the 
Dulles, Secretary of State, told the minds of many as part of the military pro- FCNL and Frank Ketcham of the Coun- 
k.ate Foreign Relations Committee on gram. Abroad this has sometimes created cil for Social Action of the Congregational 


& : Christian Church. Raymond Wilson also 
~ dent pS 
-il 30. a reluctance by newly indepen ent coun pointed out that a much larger and more 


|The relatively meagre request for non- otye 3 permanent program of world economic de- 

iitary aid was justified by Secretary control or domination. At home it has velopment is needed if the United States 
I{lles because it is “directly related to tended to create strong opposition to giv- jis to maintain a sound expanding indus- 
| ing economic aid to neutral countries. trial and agricultural economy. 


Mixed Motives for Program 


the foreign aid program is divided who feel it is the most effective way to sell 


the program to the Congress and the peo- 
ple. One result of this method, however, 


tries to receive such aid for fear of outside 


security.” This argument is often em- 
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Economic NATO 


A new trend in the foreign aid picture 
appeared with the suggestion of Secretary 
Dulles that NATO be enlarged to include 
political and economic aspects. 


Many people feel that such an approach 
would be unfortunate. The Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation is al- 
ready operating satisfactorily, and the in- 
trusion of NATO into this field would ap- 
pear to be more in the nature of preserv- 
ing the life of NATO, essentially a mili- 
tary organization, rather than increasing 
the effectiveness of the economic program. 


The extension of NATO activities into 
this sphere while the resources and abili- 
ties of the UN have barely been tapped 
would also indicate the United States is 
more interested in developing regional as- 
sociations, defensive and military in na- 
ture, than in assisting the UN to grow. 
The Christian Century in a May 9 edi- 
torial urges economic aid through the UN 
rather than NATO. The United States 
should “confront the reality of world af- 
fairs as encompassed in the one organiza- 
tion which is designed to take all of that 
reality into account—the United Nations. 
In a political sense, it is the world’s great- 
est underdeveloped resource. By the same 
token, it is our greatest opportunity. .. . 
Why not invite it to regulate and limit the 
competition of the great powers in eco- 
nomic development for underdeveloped 
countries?” 


Role of the UN in the U. S. 
Non-Military Foreign Aid Program 
At the present time about 10% of Unit- 
ed States funds for technical assistance 
are administered through the UN; no 


U.S. funds for economic development are 
administered through the UN. The yet 
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Foreign Aid Motivation: An Aid To 
People Or a Tool To Counter 
Russian Moves? 


Secretary of State Dulles has said: 


“The United States is far and away 
the most wealthy nation in the world. 
Our productivity is not much less 
than that of all the rest of the world 
put together. Our annual per capita 
income is over $2,000, whereas in the 
newly developed countries of Asia it 
is under $100. The United States can- 
not live either happily or safely as an 
oasis of prosperity in a desert of 
misery. 

“No wealthy individual can live 
happily in a community of poverty 
to which he is indifferent. It is the 
same with the society cf nations. Al- 
ways the wealthy and economically 
developed nations have in fact helped 
less developed countries to develop. 
We were helped from abroad when 
we were beginning to develop this 
continent. That is a law of social life 
and we cannot violate it except at 
our peril.” 

The Secretary immediately added, 
however: “That is more true than 
ever, since the Soviets are now them- 
selves offering development aid.” 


unborn Special UN Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) could handle 
economic aid through the UN, but this 
organization’s existence has so far been 
blocked in part by lack of U. S. support. 


There have, however, been recent signs 
of a growing interest in channelling U. S. 
non-military foreign aid funds through 
the UN. On April 30 Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., U.S. Ambassador to the UN, said that 
“the present world situation is one which 
requires our giving new emphasis to mul- 
tilateral programs.” 


Congressmen Brooks Hays of Arkansas 
and Chester E. Merrow of New Hamp- 
shire, U. S. Representatives to the Tenth 
Session of the UN General Assembly, in 
their current Report to Congress (H. 
Rept. 1890) said: “It is urgently neces- 
sary that in the future we make far greater 
use of the United Nations system for for- 
eign aid than we have in the past.” They 
also recommended that the U. S. recon- 
sider its failure to support SUNFED., 


A Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee on Technical Cooperation in its 
Report (S. Rept. 1956) said: “Compared 
to the U. S. bilateral activities the UN 
program is small, but in the subcommit- 
tee’s judgment, highly effective.” 
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SENATE 
DISARMAMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARS NEW IDEAS 


On April 9 the Senate Disarmament 
Sybcommittee met for a day-long session 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Senators 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, 
chairman, and John O. Pastore of Rhode 
Island heard 19 witnesses in what was de- 
scribed as an extremely interesting and 
informative session. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Among the advantages of a UN pro- 
gram are these: 1) it can draw on tech- 
nical personnel and experience from all 
over the world and provide an opportunity 
for people in all countries to help others, 
2) it can remove one of the most damag- 
ing charges against the present bilateral 
assistance program—that it may tend to 
control and dominate the internal or ex- 
ternal policies of other nations, 3) U. S. 
dollars go farther when pooled with con- 
tributions from other countries in the UN 
program, 


Despite the apparent mounting support, 
Secretary of State Dulles on April 30 be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and President Eisenhower when 
questioned on this subject at his May 4 
news conference indicated no enthusiasm 
for expanding U. S. aid through the UN. 


This is a critical period for the U. S. 
foreign aid program. A basic re-evaluation 
is under way and the American people will 
play an important part in setting future 
policy. Write to President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and 
your Senators and Congressman concern- 
ing your views on such issues as: | 


» What should be our basic motivations 
in this program, what should be the role 
of the UN, and what part if any should 
regional arrangements such as NATO 
play? The bill authorizing this year’s for- 
eign aid program will go to the floor of the 
House and Senate shortly. Write your o 

Senators and Congressman supporting Ke 
non-military and humanitarian aspects of 
this program, 
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ome of the ideas and views which 
serged were these: 


There is a need for speed in reaching 

lisarmament agreement. The intercon- 
ental missile with a hydrogen bomb 
‘rhead which can be easily concealed 
il soon be developed. In addition, as 
aer nations obtain this knowledge 
jough research, irresponsibility of third 
‘ties will become an_ ever-increasing 
acern, 


There is a need for a bold new plan. 
ihe nation which comes out with a clear 

effective plan will find that it will be 
re acceptable to other nations than any 
f-hearted, timid attempts which are 
aly to reach nowhere.” 


An aerial and ground inspection plan 
exht be put into effect on a trial basis 
ha friendly neighbor, before commenc- 
it with the Soviet Union. 


“The problem of negotiating a work- 
ie plan and ensuring its observance can 
‘solved only if both sides want to reach 
1 keep the agreement, even though each 
e will bargain for terms most favorable 
it.” 


A strong United Nations must be de- 
oped to deal adequately with the tasks 
jisarmament agreement will place 
m it. 


No disarmament plan would be work- 
without including the Communist 
inese government. 


The existence of strong neutral na- 
ms, able to assist in supervising the 
pection agreement, would be advan- 
eous. 


There is a great need for public knowl- 
re on disarmament. Those in education 

religion as well as others must take 
bre aggressive leadership in bringing the 
»blems to public notice. 


}A full transcript of these and other 
irings is available from your Senators, 
ngressman or from the Senate Foreign 
lations Committee. ) 


(he next hearings of the Disarmament 
committee will be on June 8 in Wash- 
ton and June 16 in Minneapolis. 
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Russian Arms Cut 


On May 14 the Soviet Union announced 
plans to reduce its armed forces by 1,200,- 
000 men within a year. It is estimated that 
at present the Soviet Union has 4 million 
men under arms. The U. S. has 2.8 million 
men in the armed forces. Reaction in 
Washington to the announcement was 
mixed. Secretary of State Dulles was re- 
strained and skeptical, and officials point- 
ed out that there was no method to deter- 
mine accurately the size of the present 
Soviet armed forces and no means to veri- 
fy the cut. Presidential Advisor on Dis- 
armament Stassen was more hopeful that 
this Soviet initiative might lead to some 
progress toward disarmament. 


While this move can be welcomed as a 
sign of decreasing tension, it is perhaps 
unfortunate that reductions in arms by 
both sides cannot be made within the 
framework of a general agreement looking 
toward real disarmament and the substi- 
tution of other means to settle interna- 
tional disputes. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 

GRANTED SABBATICAL YEAR 


E. Raymond Wilson has been granted a 
sabbatical leave by the FCNL after nearly 
thirteen years in Washington. He has been 
appointed Quaker International Affairs 
Representative in Japan by the American 
Friends Service Committee. Miriam Wil- 
son, on leave from teaching at Sidewell 
Friends School, and their eleven year old 
son, Lee, will accompany Raymond. They 
will be living at the Friends Center in 
Tokyo. The Wilsons expect to sail on the 
freighter, The Philippine Bear, from San 
Francisco, July 5, and to return next June. 


Wilmer A. Cooper will serve as Acting 
Executive Secretary during the coming 
year. Associate Secretary will be Warren 
Griffiths, Professor of Political Science at 
Wilmington College, Ohio, who spent his 
sabbatical with the FCNL last year. Ed- 
ward Snyder continues as Legislative Sec- 
retary. 
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TRADE PROGRAM IN 
SERIOUS TROUBLE 


No legislative action has been taken on 
H.R. 5550 for over a month. The bill 
authorizing United States participation in 
OTC (Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion) remains stranded in the Rules Com- 
mittee despite strong Administration sup- 
port and a favorable report from the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The 
Senate has not yet acted. 


Non-governmental advisors to the Unit- 
ed States delegation at the GATT trade 
negotiations in Geneva—representing 
business, farm and labor interests—re- 
turned to this country recently with a firm 
recommendation in support of OTC. In 
their report the group stated that the pro- 
posed Organization would “strengthen 
both the resolve and ability of the member 
nations to continue their efforts toward an 
expanding and mutually profitable world 
trade. 


It would provide an effective, continu- 
ously-operating instrument in giving fuller 
effect to existing commitments to remove 
such trade barriers as currency restric- 
tions, quotas, discriminatory taxes and 
other indirect devices that limit the ex- 
change of our goods with other nations.” 


Members of the advisory group were 
Elliott V. Bell, Editor and Publisher of 
Business Week; Homer L. Brinkley, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; Bryant 
Essick, President, Essick Manufacturing 
Company; and Stanley N. Ruttenberg, 
Director of Research, AFL-CIO. 


Opponents Argue 


Opponents of H.R. 5550 charge that 
OTC and the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, which OTC would admin- 
ister, would usurp the sovereignty of the 
United States, that it would injure United 
States industry, and that it scraps Con- 
gressional authority over tariff policy. 
Congressmen Cleveland M. Bailey of West 
Virginia and Robert Hale of Maine, op- 
ponents of H.R. 5550, OTC, and GATT, 
have introduced resolutions calling for a 
comprehensive study of American partici- 
pation in the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. The House Ways and 
Means Committee reviewed GATT and 
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OTC rather extensively before issuing its 
211 page Report on H.R. 5550. 


The New York Times in an editorial of 
May 8 characterized the current situation 
as follows: “When all the irrational ra- 
tionalizations about abandonment of Con- 
gressional authority or surrender of Unit- 
ed States interests are cut away there lies 
exposed the basic high-tariff philosophy of 
those who are fighting President Eisen- 
hower’s request that the United States 
join the proposed Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. While their protectionist, 
isolationist point of view has a history 
running back to the earliest days of the 
Republic, it is as ill-fitted to the economic 
and political conditions of the United 
States today as the ox-cart and the pony 
express.” 


SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION 


Action on legislation to build more 
classrooms for America’s increasing 
school-age population is expected soon 
after long delay. 


It is thought that the Kelley bill (H.R. 
7535) will be brought to the floor for a 
vote sometime in June. (See March News- 
letter.) Until now the threat of an amend- 
ment to be introduced by Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., of New York 
has held the Kelley bill in the Rules Com- 
mittee. The Powell amendment proposes 
that federal money for school construction 
shall go only to states or school districts 
complying with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on segregation. 


One reason the bill is being brought to 
the floor now, it is reported, is that the 
bill’s sponsors, after an informal pool of 
House members have assured themselves 
there are enough votes to defeat the 
Powell amendment and to pass the bill. 
It is expected that the parliamentary pro- 
cedure will be such as to prevent a roll call 
vote on the Powell amendment. 


Opponents of the Powell amendment 
have argued that its addition would kill 
the measure. The NAACP argues that a 
school construction bill without a Powell 
amendment will be “subsidizing defiance 
of the Constitution,” and points out that 
it is the “tight clique of legislators” from 
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eight Southern states rather than the 
Powell amendment group who are holding 
up the school aid bill. 


Congressman Powell said on May 16 
that beginning next year he will attempt 
to bar all Federal Educational funds to 
states with segregated school systems. He 
would offer amendments to already exist- 
ing Federal aid programs such as the 
schodl lunch program, vocational educa- 
tion, and aid to school districts burdened 
by military and defense installations. 


Meanwhile, a subcommittee of the 
House Labor and Education Committee 
reported to the full Committee on May 
14 a bill (H.R. 6803) sponsored by Stew- 
art Udall of Arizona. This bill would pro- 
vide a positive approach by giving up to 
100% federal assistance when needed for 
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school construction to school districts de- 
siring to integrate. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


There has been little action in the past — 
four weeks on civil rights legislation. On 
April 25, the House Judiciary Committee 
approved a compromise bill, H.R. 627, 
which carries most of the Administration’s 
recommendations, but not the stronger 
provision desired by Emanuel Celler of 
New York, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and others. The filing of the 
Judiciary Committee Report on May 21, 
after over a three weeks’ delay, opens the 
way for action by the Rules Committee, 
where future difficulty may be encoun- 
tered, and by the full House. i 


In the Senate, Attorney General Brown- 
ell appeared before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and Senator Eastland, Chair- 
man, on May 17, to support the Adminis- 
tration’s program on civil rights. Much of 
the hearing was concerned with a discus- 
sion as to which political party was more 
concerned with enacting civil rights legis- 
lation. On May 24 David Scull, member 
of the FCNL Executive Council, testifi 
in favor of legislation to ensure Negroes | 
the right to vote without fear of intimida- 
tion, for increased Department of Justice 
personnel and for a governmental Com- 
mission to study the problem. 
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RK CAMPS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


)Campers to date are: Mack Binkley, 
es Moines, Iowa; Shirley Ann Davis, 
aytona Beach, Fla.; Mary Ann Morse, 
idianapolis, Ind.; Kayetta Sinks, 
soria, Ill.; Susanne Springer, Nor- 
an, Okla., and Archie Chisholm, Edin- 
“rg, Scotland. 


st of this camp is $120, plus travel. 
-€ are Openings for a few more young 
le. 


LANNER HOUSE CAMP, JULY 2 
AUGUST 21. The following people 
enrolled to date: 


Nell Carlson, Olympia, Wash.; Mil- 
sed Champion, Kansas City, Mo.; Dor- 
‘hy Coleman, Seattle, Wash.; Carol 

Shideler, Girard, Kans.; Virginia 
sandover, Wellsville, N. Y., and Inge- 
ar Jonsson, Lund, Sweden. 


=gistration for this camp is still open 
ost of $90, plus travel. Some scholar- 
aid is available for both Stateside 
ds. 


TAST KILBRIDE CAMP, GLAS- 

,» SCOTLAND. Mr. and Mrs. James 
s, Danville, Ky., will serve as camp 
‘tors. Mr. Lowell Risk, Lawrence, 
sas, will be the work director. 


Others included in the group leaving 
e States, July 4 are: Edward Adams, 
, Lawrenceburg, Ky.; Jack L. 
aurnes, Kansas City, Mo.; David 
vackwood, Raleigh, N. C.; Mr. and 
ers. Paul Crow, Lexington, Ky.; Jane 
e Dayis, Hopkinsville, Ky.; Donald 
liott, Lubbock, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
awton Fowler, Lexington; Elaine 
lloway, Lexington; Anthony Hale, 
iami, Fla.; David Havens, Indianap- 
s, Ind.; Joanne Holmes, Lubbock, 
xas; Robert Kintner, Elwood, Ind.; 
yid Lollis, Danville, Ky.; Pete Moon, 
ashyille, Tenn.; Donald Pelsue, Uni- 
rsity City, Mo.; David Taylor, Indi- 
apolis, Ind.; Walter York, Little 
ock, Ark.; Wendy Matson and Rae 
uyas, Australia. 


Three others who are attending con- 

srences in Europe and who join the 
‘oup-at Glasgow are Kenneth Henry, 
alestine, Texas; Garlan Hoskin, 
arion, Iowa, and Bill Barr, Hennes- 
y, Okla. In addition some four or 
e British young people will partici- 
te. 


Ecumenical Work Camps 


hese camps will be operating largely 

g July and early August. Disciples 
ibe represented by the following young 
ole who have been approved and as- 
=d to ecumenical projects: 

Roy Griggs, Hannibal, Mo., assigned 
+ Ohmstede, Germany; Raymond Hite, 
uffalo, N. Y. to Kerken en Wereld, 


olland; Deane Lierle, Liberty, Mo., 
Nysted, Denmark; Mr. and Mrs. 
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Darwin Mann, Chico, Calif., to Volos, 
Greece; Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Parry, 
Jr., New York City, to Luton, Eng- 
land; Robert Whetstone, Boulder, Colo., 
to Tokyo, Japan. Stateside assign- 
ments are: Faye Feltner, Austin, Ind., 
to Keysville, Ga., and Dorothea Harms 
Chicago, IIl., to Accord, N. Y ; 
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CLERGY FIGHTS 
BANK BOYCOTT 


South Carolina clergymen have asked 
for help to fight a White Citizens’ Council 
bank boycott of Negroes who openly favor 
integration. In an open letter, four minis- 
ters asked individuals and churches to de- 
posit money in friendly banks so that 
normally good credit risks could obtain 
farm loans. The credit boycott has been 
aimed particularly at members and sign- 
ers of petitions of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. NAACP has been under fire in the 
South since it successfully petitioned the 
Supreme Court to outlaw segregation in 
public schools. 


The National Council of Churches and 
the Congregational Christian Church al- 
ready have deposited money in friendly 
South Carolina banks for loans to Negro 
farmers. Rigid banking practices and Fed- 
eral regulations guarantee the return of 
all money deposited, the letter said. In- 
formation may be obtained from the four 
ministers: M. D. McCollom, Trinity 
Methodist Church; Henry L. Parker, St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church; Alfred Isaac, 
New Mt. Zion Baptist Church, all of 
Orangeburg, S. C., and E. E. Richburg, 
Liberty Hill A.M.E. Church, Summerton, 
S.C. Information on how to deposit money 
also may be obtained from Dr. H. C. 
Monteith, President, Victory Savings 
Bank, 919 Washington Street, Columbia, 
re 


EXPENSIVE BUSINESS 


The financial cost of World War II was 
more than enough to provide a $33,600 
house, $11,200 worth of furniture and 
$56,000 in cash for every family in the 
United States, Canada, Britain, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria and 
Russia. 


OHIO FARM BUREAU NEWS 
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U. N. PRESTIGE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Mr. Hammarskjold has something of a 
“chicken-or-the-egg” dilemma as he seeks 
to determine on which of the “basic” is- 
sues to center negotiations. Should he first 
require that both sides arrive at some set- 
tlement on the problem of the 900,000 
Arab refugees? Or is such an agreement 
possible as long as the Arabs withhold 
formal recognition of Israel and the latter 
feels that acceptance of its existence is 
basic to any mutual understanding? Then 
there is the water issue. Should Israel 
after being stalled for two-and-a-half 
years be permitted to run vital irrigation 
ditches into the neutral Gaza strip to tap 
the Jordan River for much needed water? 
Add to these the Suez canal blockade of 
Israeli ships by Egypt and the question of 
permanent boundaries, and you have some 
idea of the complexity of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s task in thé months and years 
ahead. 


Acceptance of the State of Israel as a 
fact of life may be difficult for Arabs emo- 
tionally to accept. They argue that such 
a state will expand, dominate and threaten 
them. Israel denies this and points out 
that she is a creation of the 20th Century 
much the same as Syria, Jordan and Leb- 
anon—all of which came into being with 
the division of the Ottoman Empire fol- 
lowing World War I. During this same 
period, Israel recalls provision for a Jew- 
ish homeland was guaranteed by the ma- 
jor powers. But the rights and wrongs of 
recognition are wrapped up in emotion 
and whether these emotions can be un- 
wound remains to be seen. 


Until there is a live-and-let-live under- 
standing it may be diffcult to deal with 
specific problems in the Middle East. The 
900,000 Arab refugees who fled Israel in 
1947 are an example. About 350,000 live 
in U. N. refugee camps, the rest with rela- 
tives or friends. Compensation for lost 
lands, jobs, and a permanent home are the 
things they want. But for the present 
Arabs will not absorb them into their 
economy and they cannot go back to Is- 
rael. Someone has to give ground for the 
sake of the human beings involved. This 
is part of Mr. Hammarskjold’s mission. 


Rosert A. FANGMEIER 
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The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may | 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: — 


MAKE PLANS NOW 


Labor Sunday, 
September 3, 1956. 


Many churches are finding emphasis 
and promotion of this observance a stimu- 
lating beginning to the Fall program. Now 
is the time to make plans for this special 
Sunday. In past years our churches have 
used a number of meaningful approaches 
in highlighting Labor Sunday. We are list- 
ing some of these below as reported in 
questionnaires received by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


@ SERMON. The pastor may decide to 
preach upon some such theme as the dig- 
nity of work, love in labor-management 
relations, or the Christian vocation. 


@ LITANY. Very popular in recent years 
has been “Litany of Blessing of The 
Tools.” Some churches have individuals of 
various vocations bring their tools for 
blessing. The “litany” may be reprinted 
in the Church bulletin. Copies of the “lit- 
any” may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


@® RECOGNITION. Special groups may 
be recognized on Labor Sunday morning. 
Members of organized labor might receive 
a special invitation to attend the service. 
Other groups that might receive special 
recognition are farmers, businessmen, 
teachers, office workers, mail carriers, and 
nurses. 


@® PROMOTION. The church bulletin, 
local press and special letters have boost- 
ed attendance for many churches. You 
might also plan an exhibit around the 
Labor Sunday idea. Many churches dis- 
tribute the Labor Sunday Message of the 
National Council of Churches along with 
the church bulletin. 


@ NOTE ON PLANNING. Your minis- 
ter will receive a mailing concerning Labor 
Sunday. This will include the above and 
other suggestions for the observance. It 
also will include forms for ordering ma- 
terials which will make the service mean- 
ingful. 


YOUR MIGRANT FAMILIES 


Will your area be host this year to some 
of the two million migrants and their fam- 
ilies? These people who harvest crops in 
the 48 states include Negroes, southern 
whites, Mexican Nationals, Texas Mexi- 
cans and American Indians. They take to 
the road each year to harvest crops. Min- 
istering to these people is part of the 
church’s business. 


Here are some of the steps your church 
can take to show concern: 


(1) Check with local and state 
church councils on the problem in your 
area. State and federal officials also 
may have information through an 
Inter-departmental Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor. 


(2) Invite adult migrants to church 
or plan services at their camps. 


(3) Ask your young people to in- 
clude young migrants in their activi- 
ties. 


(4) Three or four sympathetic 
women can make friendly visits to the 
camp. 


(5) Plan and conduct a child care 
center for the little children. 


(6) Conduct a Vacation Bible School 
for school age children—include a hot 
noon meal. 


(7) Consult community agencies 
that deal with the family, children, 
health, and education. 


(8) Write the Department of Social 
Welfare for a packet of material de- 
signed to help the church actually 
working with migrants. 
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QUESTIONS FOR 
CHRISTIANS! 


Herman Burke, minister of Shiel 
Ave. Christian Church, Fresno, Cali 
asked his congregation whether the 
would receive all racial groups into men 
bership “who accept Jesus Christ as th 
personal Saviour and sincerely desire 
follow Him as Lord and Master of the 
lives.” In a questionnaire response f 
church gave a unanimous “yes” vote ¢€ 
the issue. The questionnaire was filled a 
after the morning worship hour at whit 
a guest speaker reported on progress sing 
the Supreme Court outlawed segregatic 
in public schools. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


A limited number of scholarships ai 
available for the following institutes: — 


@ July 2-14, The 13th Annual Inst 
tute of Race Relations, Fisk Universit 
Nashville; 


@ July 30-August 3, The 8th Annu 
Interdenominational Institute on Raq 
and Cultural Relations, McCormick 
ological Seminary, Chicago, III; 


@ july 9-20, The 7th Annual Institt 
of Scientific Studies for the Prevention 
Alcoholism, Loma Linda, Calif. (an ea 
ern section of this seminar also is to 
held at The American University, Was 
ington, D. C., July 30-August 10, 1956 


_ Second-class mail privileges , 
authorized at 5 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


